to the implementation of the principles and guidelines. Researchers should ask if the actual character and operation of the program adhere to the guidelines. Finally, theory serves as a guide to the measurement of the outcomes, not only in terms of recidivism but also with respect to the ability of the program to affect relevant "intervening" variables. If favorable outcomes are observed, they can be examined to determine their relationship to the variations in recidivism rates, since it is necessary to explicitly test the assumption that pursuit of theoretically relevant intervening goals implies that their achievement affects recidivism.
Even the best theories that social scientists will ever be able to devise, as well as the best empirical indicators, will be probabilistic rather than deterministic in nature. These theories will enable us to say only that some sets of persons have a higher probability of becoming involved in crime than other sets of persons. The fact that all persons subjected to poverty do not become criminals is not an argument against the possible importance of poverty as a factor in crime. It may not be possible, even in principle, to develop deterministic theories of human behavior because some element of chance is likely for any complex behaviors. On the other hand, although in comparison to the natural sciences a considerable pessimism about even the long-range precision of the social and behavioral sciences may be warranted, social scientists should not despair of getting useful information on important social problems through careful and persistent research (see Cook and Campbell 1979).
We do not endorse any particular theory of criminal behavior and the rehabilitative strategies suggested by it. In subsequent sections of this chapter we present and describe some of the many partial theories of crime. They vary in their level of empirical support and to some extent in their level of plausibility, but all have at least some measure of support among criminologists. These theories are presented both because they seem to offer some insights that should be explored and because they exemplify the advantages and limitations of theoretical positions. This presentation will, we hope, help to foster a greater interest in theoretically informed program development and research.
The importance of the development of better and more comprehensive theories of criminal behavior and their use as a basis for program develop-